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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LIFE FORMS AND THEIR SYMBOLS IN 
INDIAN CERAMIC DESIGN OF THE SOUTHWEST 


ONG before Europeans dreamed of 
a new world conquest, the epoch 
making chapter of an ancient American 
art was being traced in fine design on 
clap in the Southwestern part of this 
continent. This oldest indigenous 
American art bespeaks of a oneness 
with Nature, of an understanding of 
natural laws, of the joy of self expression and well being, 
and of a deep reverence toward a divinity who was ever 
present in their thoughts. Indian art is proof that great 
art is born out of great understanding of life. In his use 
of the geometric principle of natural laws, the artist learns 
how to rhythmicize a lifeless space in terms of existing life. 
Every phase of his simple life gives eloquent testimony of 
his exquisite sense of the beautiful. 

“Trees taught the Indian the use of the column, the sky 
the use of the arch and his temple was begun,” says Mars- 
den Hartley in his “Scientific Esthetic of the Redman.” 
The column came to support the arch. From these evolved 
open and closed spaces, with always a place to look toward 
reverently. From this he formed his altar, and from it the 
kiva became necessary to the redman, a sanctuarium. Each 
living thing became a symbol in his sense of existence. In 
the creation of his uniquely original and most convincing 
aesthetic science, the Indian has attached to each object in 
nature a meaning distinct from the actual concept corres- 
ponding to the object. The Navajos believed that four white 
swans dwell in the four quarters of heaven and rule the 
winds. The Dakotas conceived the storm bird as living in 
the upper air and carrying upon its back a lake of water; 
when it winks its eyes there is lightning, when it flaps its 
wings we hear thunder, when it shakes its plumage the rain 
descends. 

The plumes of the eagle were considered the badge of a 
successful warrior. The Hurons thought the dove was the 
keeper of the souls of those who had died. The swan, heron, 
woodpecker, parrakeet and dove were considered as oracles 
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and often consulted. And so a various symbolism came to 
be attached to birds, whose chief association, however, be- 
cause of their power of flight, was with the wind, storm 
lightning and thunder. A symbol may represent an action 
which conveys a meaning distinct from the actual concept 
of the action. The Indians, who were great imitators, be- 
lieved that they could induce rain to fall by putting on a 
garment which resembled the plumed serpent, and pouring 
water from a vessel at some great height. The plumed ser- 
pent to them meant rain because of its zigzag movement 
which resembles lightning. Its plume was the symbol of a 
prayer. It was often represented with a tongue of lightning 
and semi-circular forms grouped in pyramidal shapes which 
symbolized rain clouds. The Indian explained all phenomena 
of:nature by analogy as we today interpret them through 
philosophy. 

From his natural love of self expression was just a step 
to the portrayal of his concepts of the sun, moon, birds, 
animals and flowers in his most highly developed art— 
ceramics. In addition to the desire to have his most inti- 
mate possessions express his love of the beautiful, the 
Indian artist decorated his pots and effigy jars with expres- 
sions of the ceremonials and religious uses to which they 
were often assigned. During December all Hopi clans 
gathered in kivas for prayers to the germ god, and so we 
find the emblem of fertility expressed by a butterfly painted 
on the lips of the goddess of flowers. In March a mystery 
play, illustrating the growth of corn, is accompanied by 
ceremonial dishes of corn, the purpose of which is the pro- 
duction of rain. 

The Indian esthete must have taken pride in his accom- 
plishments, his courage, his art and his possessions. Na- 
turally he used his pottery to express them, to boast to his 
friends that he was a mighty hunter, that his skill as a 
warrior was unsurpassed, and that he was a good story 
teller. His keen observance of nature is testified by his 
careful drawing of two men dragging a very bulky quadru- 
ped whose stiff legs spell tenacity of purpose. This quaintly 
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domestic scene decorates the interior of a food bowl from 
Mimbres Valley. Animals and men are represented with 
equal skill and naiveté and a surprisingly direct story is 
told. The whole gamut of outdoor life is included in pottery 
in a brilliant pageant of butterflies, moths, birds, tadpoles, 
frogs,—and their close friend, man. 


Ceramic design naturally falls into three classes—real- 
istic, conventionalized, and geometric, according to the 
culture status, development, and taste of the individual 
artist. No priority of development can actually be estab- 
lished, though the crudest forms often appear in the real- 
istic classification. This is not true of Mimbres Valley. 
This may mean that the realistic type of design developed 
first, or it may indicate that pure drawing of forms was 
more difficult for the primitive Indian artist than conven- 
tionalizing or geometricizing life forms. However, many of 
the realistic designs are beautifully drawn and attest keen 
observation and skill. All three types of design may have 
developed independently of each other in different areas. 

Realism infers pure representation of forms without re- 
gard to the space to be filled. Realistic design reaches its 
zenith in the realistic pottery designs of Mimbres Valley 
which abounds in a wealth of unique life forms. Zuni pot- 
tery contributes varied patterns, as does Hopi, especially 
bird forms. 

Conventionalized designs refer to life forms which have 
been simplified in detail and have yet retained their definite 
pattern and chief characteristics. The most beautiful con- 
ventionalized designs are some of the Hopi patterns which 
surpass in originality, rhythmic line and fine spacing. Con- 
ventionalized pottery designs from Casas Grandes, San 
Ildefonso, Zuni, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Laguna and 
Acoma offer some notable life forms. 

Geometric designs are characterized by the elimination 
of all but one or two salient features in life forms. These 
are elaborated upon with numerous variations until they be- 
come geometry personified by an idea. Mimbres Valley 
contributes no geometric life forms, Hopi innunerable 
gorgeous patterns, and Pajarito Plateau a few simple ones. 

The chief characteristics of realistic Mimbres Valley 
pottery are the use of negative painting, of composite ani- 
mals and humans, of animals which have peculiar structural 
forms, of bi-symmetric axial balance and arrangement of 
animal forms, of a combination of realistic animal designs 
and geometric designs on one object, of animal personifica- 
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tion, of the use of geometric figures on animals, and the pre- 
dominant use of curvilinear shapes. 

Negative painting is seen in Figure 1, Page 203, which 
represents two rabbits separated by a band of parallel lines. 
Their bodies are elongated like kangaroos with tall ears, 
short tails and zigzag lines falling in the space between their 
fore and hind legs. Figure 2 represents a negative painting 
of two fish whose bodies are curved around acircular center. 
Their details show accurate observation as to position and 
shape of fins, lack of mouth, size of eyes and shape of gill 
slit. A fifteenth century Italian lunette could not show 
more refinement in space filling and notan. Figure 3 is a 
semi-negative painting of two beavers whose heads, shoul- 
ders and tails are dark surrounded by a light outline and 
whose bodies and legs are light against a hachure back- 
ground. The dark areas are skillfully interlaced with light 
pattern and are very effective in black, white and gray 
spotting. Strange anomalies in the form of three heads and 
three wings on the checker-board turkey in Figure 4 appear 
without special explanation except individual expression of 
fancy. In Figure 5, a quadruped whose hind legs are long 
and slender has short stumpy forelegs. Figure 5 is also 
an example of a composite animal which has a feather head- 
dress, goat’s horn on its head, forelegs of a bear, hind legs 
of a deer, and tail of a wolf. A man with body and legs of 
an animal is represented in Figure 6. 

Where two or a multiple of two animal figures are used 
they are usually bi-symmetrically arranged. Figure 7 shows 
two birds which are exactly similar in every way in this 
arrangement. They bear unique designs on their backs, a 
plumed headdress, and are placed on a dumbbell shaped field 
of white with a black background which is pierced with a 
double row of horizontal meanders. Figure 8 is an example 
of inversion in bi-symmetric arrangement. Figure 9 is an 
example of very clever bi-symmetric arrangement. The birds 
which resemble turkeys verge more nearly on conventionali- 
zation than any other Mimbres Valley design. Figure 10 
opposes four birds identical in shape, two of which bear but- 
terfly symbols on their backs, and two lenticular designs. 
Figure 11 uses five realistic bird heads around a central 
series of concentric circles, each bird’s head containing a 
hachure filled triangle. Figure 12 contains four realistic 
grasshoppers in ovals around a central circle to which four 
triangles are joined. Four triangles join the edge of the 
bowl separating the four ovals. 

Animal personification is quaintly expressed in the 
“snake talking to a mountain goat” in Figure 13, in which 
a beautifully striped snake is talking things over with an 
animated looking goat. Figure 14 shows a crane with ex- 
tended wing carrying on an enlightened conversation with 
two very active lizards. The crane of this bowl and the 
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goat of Figure 13 have diamond shapes over their hearts, a 
zoic symbol so frequently employed in all its geometric 
variations in Mimbres valley pottery. Figure 2 uses geo- 
metric shapes in the butterfly symbols and lenticular pat- 
terns. Figure 13 uses small triangles representing scales on a 
boldly drawn sunfish with a handsome sweeping tail. 
Mimbres Valley artists had a nice sense of line that 
would have done credit to a designer of medals. This sensi- 
tiveness to curves is shown in the great predominance of 
curved line figures which harmonize so well with the cir- 
cular area which they decorate. Figure 14, a curvilinear, 
much designed serpent, beautifully fills his circular bowl. 
Figure 2 presents two fish who swim in an ever curving 
path around a central circle. Figure 9 uses the round bodies 
and curving necks of two turkeys to carry out the form of 
its surrounding edge. The semi-circular heads and beaks of 
the parrots in a circle around Figure 11 convey a pleasing 
relationship to the bowl. Mimbres Valley pottery contains 
the greatest variety of fine realistic presentation of life 
forms of any pottery from this continent in prehistoric 


times. 


Hopi pottery is perhaps more versatile than Mimbres in 
types of decorative design due to the influx of various class 
during its complicated history. Living on the East Mesa 
was a group known as the Bear clans to which were joined 
the Snake and Flute clans. Bear clans were friendly with 
the Sikyatkians, a Jemez settlement nearby, but the Snake 
clans and Sikyatkians were hostile. Little is known of this 
epoch but with the overthrow of the Sikyatkians by the 
combination of Bear and Snake clans comes the Golden Age 
of Hopi pottery. This is known as the Second, or Sikyat- 
kian Epoch. The pueblo of Sikyatki was situated on rocky 
elevations at the eastern base of the East Mesa, near the 
modern pueblo of Wolpi in north-eastern Arizona. The 
Sikyatkian pueblo was settled much earlier than 1540, about 
the time the Bear clans settled the west side of the Eastern 
Mesa. Both prehistoric pueblo sites were exposed to 
enemies, so that the Snake tribes had little difficulty in 
causing trouble. Sikyatki was destroyed in 1540 but the 
end of the epoch falls in 1700 with the fall of Awatobi. 

Realistic designs of the earliest part of this epoch are 
notable for their paucity of quadrupeds, reptiles, fish, in- 
sects, but are prolific in bird forms. The chief character- 
istics of these realistic designs are their simple crude out- 
line drawing and frequent absence of detail or design inside 
the figures. They are cartoon-like. 

Figure 1, Page 206, represents a deer with the tail of a 
peacock. He even struts in the same cocky manner. No eyes 
or mouth are shown. His horns are clearly indicated. Figure 
2 is a rabbit, not too well drawn. He is black with white ears 
from which grows some unidentified plant form. His short 
legs are characteristic but no tail is visible. Figure 3 is per- 
haps a small Hopi dog which they kept as pets. He is very 
similar to a modern child’s drawing of a dog. Figure 4 is 
an outline drawing of a deer with two long horns and four 
legs with bifurcated feet. The spinal column is shown by a 


series of black squares. Below him is a conventional shrine. 
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Figure 5 is a fine drawing of a composite eagle and hawk. 
His beak and claws are characteristic. Much more detail is 
shown in this figure, perhaps because birds were held in 
such high favor by the Hopi. A well drawn reptile is pic- 
tured in Figure 6 which has horns resembling feathers de- 
pending from his head and two short legs each terminating 
in four claws. Its back bears a row of feathers. Figure 7 
portrays a fierce looking reptile curved in shape to fit the 
bow! it decorates. Two eyes are shown, although two ear- 
like feathers on top of the head seem to indicate a side 
view. From its mouth on either jaw are three teeth and a 
tongue with lighting symbols, suggesting the monster feath- 
ered serpent of the Sikyatki, or a flying reptile, one of the 
most mysterious of the elemental gods. The Hopi feathered 
serpent was a heritage from Gila Valley clans as was the 
Zuni. Figure 8 represents the side view of a bird in flight. 
Few details are shown—a well-drawn tail, white tipped, 
suggesting the turkey, which is considered efficacious in 
bringing rain. Modern Hopi rain ceremonies use its feath- 
ers. Bats, spiders, and insects are also depicted on Hopi 
pottery as are butterflies. The spider and the sun are asso- 
ciated as the spider is the earth goddess. 

Butterflies and moths are pictured in a variety of beau- 
tiful realistic designs. Figure 9 shows a butterfly and 
flower silhouette simply indicated as a triangle with wing 
divisions on its lower side; a series of dots mark its antenna. 
Its proboscis is inserted into the flower petals, representing 
the symbol of fertility. Figure 10 represents bird symbols 
in shape and its head has a marking as a crest of feathers. 
The cross on its head has been interpreted as a mark of the 
female butterfly. 

Three modern Hopi birds which more closely resemble 
modern Cochiti birds than ancient Hopi, are nevertheless in- 


teresting in contrast. They are Figures 11, 12 and 13. The 


first is somewhat similar in outline simplification to the early 
Sikyatki bird drawings, having no wings or legs and a 
flower form for tail. From its head waves a plume and a 
long bill marks it as a crane or heron. The drawing of 
head and eye shape is unlike that of any of the early 
Sikyatki designs. Figure 12 has legs, a long horizontal 
plume attached to the back of its head, and two curved 
feathers depending from the top of its head. No wing is 
indicated as is there in any of these three figures, and the 
tail is suggested by three curved lines. Figure 13 is similar 
to 12 with the exception of feather markings on its back, 
lack of legs, and a black upper half of its body. The realistic 
designs appear more primitive than the conventionalized 
and geometric types, and must, perforce have been earlier 
in appearance. 

The pueblo of Zuni is situated in the upper Gila Valley 
in the western part of New Mexico about two hundred 
miles southwest of Santa Fe. The pueblo was located on the 
summit of a high mesa at the time of Coronado’s visit to 
this country, at what is known as “Old Zuni.” The modern 
Zuni is situated on a knoll in the valley of the Zuni River 
about two miles from the site of the old town. Zuni has re- 
mained uninfluenced in manners and customs by the white 
settlers, at least their pottery shows none. Although in the 
direct trade route to the Pacific Coast and Rio Grande, trav- 
elers seldom remain long at Zuni, which probably explains 
its permanence of customs and way of living. 

The ancient Zuni pottery expressed its surroundings in 
the angularity of its designs; modern Zuni shows angularity 
giving away somewhat to curves. Extreme simplicity marks 
its realistic figures, frequently the use of silhouette life 
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forms with perhaps an eye outlined in a circle of white. 
The animals found most frequently are deers, antelopes, 
snakes, and a variety of bird forms. The deer always bears 
a red line surrounded by two narrow white lines from its 
mouth to its heart, showing that the “mouth speaks from 
the heart.” The white outline is an exit trail for the breath 
of life. On every class of food vessels, except on pitchers, 
and some sacred receptacles, encircling lines are left open 
at the ends. Zuni considers a bowl as having a personal 
existence and the opening as the exit of the trail of life or 
being. 

Figure 1, Page 208, the prayer meal bowl, depicts an in- 
teresting group of symbolic forms. The bow], itself, is the 
emblem of Mother Earth, the source of food and nourish- 
ment. The bowl’s rim is round as is the horizon, terraced 


with mountains from which rise clouds. The two terraces on 
either side of the handle represent the ancient sacred place 
of the spaces, the handle being the line of the sky and some- 
times painted with the rainbow semi-circle. The decorations 
represent tadpoles and dragon flies with a frog or toad, the 
tadpole represents the pools of springtime and so is the sym- 
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bol of spring rains, the dragon fly hovers over pools in sum- 
mer, and so typifies the rains of summer, and the frog 
maturing in them later symbolizes the rains of the later sea- 
sons. When the figure of the sacred butterfly replaces that of 
the dragon fly, or alternates with it, it symbolizes the benefi- 
cence of summer, since the Zuni thinks that butterflies and 
migratory birds bring the warm season from “The Land of 
Everlasting Summer.” The tadpole and frog are more 
lifelike than the dragon fly which belongs in the group of 
conventionalized life forms. The toads are animated look- 
ing quadrupeds with eyes and mouth more nearly represent- 
ing human beings. . 

Figure 2 is a silhouette of a donkey with characteristic 
long ears and tail, a line from‘its mouth to its heart, such 
as the Zuni deer always wears, and an expressive black eye. 
A quadruped with short ears yet resembling a donkey is 
shown in Figure 3. Its head is large, and black as are its 
legs and its body is light outlined with black. Most of the 
Zuni bird forms are either conventionalized or geometric, so 
cannot be studied in this connection. 

Of the three types of realistic pottery designs, Mimbres 
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Valley is by far the most prolific, shows the greatest number 
of different animals and these are drawn in the greatest 
number of different ways. Hopi realistic designs are per- 
haps the most primitive in concept and show the most limi- 
tations in representation. However, this holds good only in 
realistic designs. Zuni realistic life forms are most limited 
in variety of animals represented, but show the greatest 
ease, simplicity and unconcern in their drawings of them. 
This is attributed to the fact that realism in variety of 
forms was definitely sacrificed to the greater importance of 
their symbolism. Zuni life forms lack the keen observation 
of detail of the Mimbres forms and never use geometric 
shapes inside their animal and bird silhouettes. If details 
are added in Zuni animals it is for reasons of symbolism 
and not purely pictorial or decorative use. The Mimbres 


deer is a much more beautiful figure than the Zuni deer, has 


better proportions, and is a more highly decorative piece of 
representation. The Zuni deer is naive, simple, symbolic 
and his proportions did not matter to his creator. The 
Mimbrenos were illustrators and draughtsmen, the Hopi 
and Zuni were designers in outdoor symbolism. 

Conventionalization of life figures is best seen in pottery 
of Zuni, Hopi, Casa Grandes, the Keresan pueblos of Santo 
Domingo, Cochiti, Laguna, Acoma and the Tewan pueblo, 
and San Ildefonso. 

Zuni conventionalized bird forms are a delight to the 
eye. They have the most versatility in using a wing or tail 
at a different angle, and can create the greatest variety of 
designs in the most amazingly effective ways. Graceful 
lines mark these bird forms as the product of artists highly 
sensitive to curves as well as the angular character of their 
own surroundings. Each curve blends into the next so 
easily that no awkwardness is felt. A certain spirit of fun 
is characteristic in these designs as are _ illustrated. 
Figure 8 represents a bird similar to a dove in its simplest 
form, with a long bill, no feet, a tail of four feathers, a 
round eye, and a single feather as a headdress. No wing 
is indicated. Figure 9 is a bird similar to a robin, slightly 
more alert with head shape more clearly distinguished from 
the body, long pointed bill, triangulated tail, and the addition 
of two short, straight lines as legs. Figure 10, a pigeon, is 
a simple variation of Figure 9, with a feather depending 
from its larger upright head and a long, very pointed bill. 
Its two straight legs are joined to a horizontal base line. 
Its rounded tail is long and narrows as it joins the body. 
Figure 11, a swan, has a tiny button head perched on top 
of a long neck, a large body, with curved wing and tail 
forms but no legs. Figure 12, with peacock tail, has a 
larger head than Figure 11, the addition of legs joined to a 
base line, and extra cur! to its tail. Figure 13 portrays two 
woodpeckers pecking away at a very disgruntled looking 
human head from whose top grow plant forms. Figure 15 
is a parrakeet form with long tail and straight bill and 
very much elongated eye with narrow slit, probably asleep. 
Zuni bird symbols are so similar that it is difficult to dif- 
ferentiate any species. 

The noteworthy characteristics of Hopi conventionalized 
patterns are their use of bird symbols combined with rain 
symbols, their fertility of invention, play of imagination, re- 
markable use of tail and wing feathers and variety of angles 
from which they portrayed their bird symbols. 

The reptile symbol in Figure 1 is composite, with body 
and feet of a turtle, and feather appendages joined to the 
tail. A row of white dots from its mouth down through 


the neck represent the windpipe. Dorsal views of birds are 
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seen in Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5. Figures 2 and 3 are curvilin- 
ear, Figures 4 and 5 are angular. Figure 2 is highly simpli- 
fied, having rain cloud symbols in the form of the semi-cir- 
cular attachments to parallel bars on the tail and two curvi- 
linear wing extensions are attached to the body. Figure 3 
is half of a bird figure, dorsal view. Figure 4 is also a rain 
symbol having a terraced rain cloud symbol, two triangles 
and three semi-circles. It has two triangular posterior ex- 
tensions and two tail feathers. Figure 5 has four trianglar 
rain clouds and a six feather tail with lateral extensions. 
The figure beneath this bird may be interpreted as a butter- 
fly symbol or shrine. 

Figure 6 also bears rain cloud symbols at the attachment 
of its wing to its body. The wings terminate in zigzag 
lines, lightning symbols. Figure 7 is a complicated, highly 
conventionalized bird symbol with head, wings, body and 
tail clearly differentiated. At either side of its wing feathers 
hangs a semi-circular rain cloud symbol with a horizontal 
bar beneath to which are attached a series of vertical lines, 
falling rain symbols. This symbol marks it as possibly a 
turkey. A gorgeous symbol called the Thunderbird is shown 
in Figure 8. Its tail and wing feathers are much more 
elaborately drawn than in the preceding figure, though 
similar. The arrow points extending from the wings are 
lightning symbols. These are seen in the tongue of a 
preceding realistic serpent. Stepped figures on the wings 
of the bird in Figure 9 represent rain and the short lines 
on the two head rectangles are falling rain symbols. Figure 
10 is a beautiful conventionalization of a bird, the wing 
shapes of which are especially graceful. The omission of 
the tail is notable. 

Figure 11 resembles a grasshopper or as much as a bird. 
Its curved beak is that of an eagle, but its angular body is 
that of a grasshopper. Figure 12 is a curious bird shape, 
lateral view. The head is the shape of a triangle, with a 
beak continued in a very elaborate fret. Its wing is curi- 
ously unlike Hopi bird wings and its body has the shape of 
a hatchet with two tail feathers. Figures 13 and 14 repre- 
sent problematical birds whose relationship to birds is 
unquestionable. Figure 13 shows a bird’s head and wing 
well composed in a circle. Figure 14 shows a bird which is 
identified as the Gambler’s God by the Gambler’s Sticks 
crossed above it. 

A form of hawk is represented by the conventionaliza- 
tion in Figure 15. It has a curved beak, extended wing 
feathers, two tail feathers and white rectangles across its 
body. It is perhaps the most realistic of any of the conven- 
tionalized bird symbols. The bird symbol in Figure 16 is 
simplified almost to the point of geometry. Figure 17 is a 
fine example of conventionalization which still retains a 
likeness to the original characteristics. It has the wide 
spread of wings and tail of an eagle, and long bill, head 
and neck which are also characteristic. Figure 18 is a more 
highly stylized design, perhaps of a hawk. Compared with 
the most beautiful of all the Hopi bird designs, Figure 19, 
it has characteristics in common. The short neck, spread 
of the wings, and general shape of the tail are similar. 
Figure 19 is undoubtedly a hawk. 


Archeologists believe that Casas Grandes, situated in 
Northern Chihuahua, was abandoned long before 1540. It 
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was the southermost limit of pueblo culture of which we 
have no knowledge as to origins or subsequent lives. To 
the custom of burying pottery with the dead is due the 
preservation of their remarkable ceramic achievement. The 
chief characteristics of Casas Grandes pottery are the use 
of negative painting, portrayal of composite and human 
figures, the use of geometric shapes as decorations on their 
animal figures, and the combination of angular and curvi- 
linear shapes. 

Figure 1, below, is a negative painting of a bird in a tri- 
angle. The bird’s head and breast are rounded shapes, all the 
other shapes are markedly angular. Its wing is represented 
by a terraced triangle. Figure 2 represents a similar nega- 
tive painting in an elongated triangle with open outline edge 
which may have been meant, as the Zuni used it, as an 
exit trail for the breath of life. The head of this bird and 
the previous figure are similar, differing in that the bird 
of Figure 2 has an open bill. This bird has no wing 
indication although its tail is elaborately designed. Its feet 
are formed by crosses. A variety of heads of birds appear 
interspersed with geometric patterns illustrated in Figure 3. 

One of the finest serpent forms in all design is found in 
Figure 4 on a Casa Grandes bowl. It is almost geometric in 
character, due to the geometric forms which decorate it. 
Its shape is semi-circular, as is its head in which an eye 
formed by a checkered effect of four black squares enclosing 
a white one. Two horizontal square projections form its 
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open mouth. A domino collar encircles its neck, and five 
white circles in a row decorate its back. Its tail is decorated 
with four squares, two hachure filled and two cross hatched, 
from which its three triangled termination developes. It 
is a stunning example of bold primitive design. A com- 
posite figure of a man wearing an eagle headdress in the 
eagle ceremonial dance appears in Figure 5. The eagle has 
the characteristic hooked beak and sweeping tail and wing 
feathers. No eye is in evidence unless the man’s face is 
wearing a mask and that eye is supposed to represent the 
eagle’s eye. 

San Ildefonso, above and on page 211, life forms are best 
exemplified in its bird forms which are expressed almost en- 
tirely in curved lines with angles added only as decoration 
for contrast. All of these life forms are rather profusely 
decorated with symbols and geometric forms; many of these 
birds are marked by vertical or diagonal wing attachments 
and many have plumed headdress attachments. 

Figure 1 has been identified as a rain bird, from the 
group of cloud symbols attached to the vertical lines on its 
side and to the kiva terrace which is an altar symbol. It 
bears the falling rain symbols on its legs and on one 
diagonal wing. Figure 2 has a plumed headdress, long 
leaf-like wings, triangular rain clouds around its neck and 
again a kiva terrace or rain altar symbol on its side. To 
its tail are attached the falling rain symbols. Figure 3 is 
probably a goose with its long speckled neck and geometric 
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San Ildefonso 


tail designs. Figure 4 is probably a very cocky rooster. 
Its headdress is quite impressive. A fat bird with three 
long tail feathers and a tall diamond shaped wing held high 
‘has three scallops down its side in Figure 5. Figure 6 has 
three plumed serpents, the most potent symbol in all south- 
western symbolism. To the top one is added a dagger 
tongue which is a lightning symbol. The second plumed 
serpent bears black and white triangular rain clouds on its 
back and the third has circular rain clouds attached. The 
very zigzag movement of a serpent makes it a fitting 
symbol of lightning. 

The Keresan pueblos of Santo Domingo and Cochiti are 
situated in the upper Rio Grande Valley between Tiguan 
and Tewan areas in the northeastern part of New Mexico, 


practically the same sites as the old Keresan pueblos at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. The most notable character- 
istic of Santo Domingo pottery is its predominance of bird 
figures and their very small circular heads with the eye 
directly in the center. Vine leaves commonly grow from 
the bird’s back and frequently substitute for wings. Check- 
ers, hachure lines and geometric figures all form their 
decorative motifs. These figures are predominantly light 
with small areas of dark spotting. 

Figure 1, below, is evidently meant for a turkey as is 
shown by its white tipped tail feathers, which are rain sym- 
bols. The zigzag vine which supplants a wing is a lightning 
symbol. Figure 2 is a checkerboard bird with light symbols 
on its head, a leaf in place of a wing and a three-leafed plant 
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for its tail. Figure 3, page 211, has peacock tail and a decor- 
ative wing effect at the side. Its bill is long and its eye large 
and round. Figure 4 is a plain bird with an oval inside of an 
egg-shaped figure. Its wings are attached near its tail 
instead of its neck. Its tail is chrysanthemum-like. The 
birds in Figures 5 and 6 are very similar with the exception 
of a lack of tail in Figure 5. Both have bines supplanting 
wings and globular bodies. Figures 7 and 8 are distinctly 
oval in shape and have wing attachments at their necks. 
The tail, Figure 7, is vine leaves and of Figure 8 is a pair 
of triangles. 

Cochiti symbols, below, are like Santo Domingo, most ef- 
fective in bird forms. Figure 2 shows a bird with a fan tail, 
bulbous body and two outspread wings, small head and 
pointed beak. Figure 1 shows a fat bird with a tail of five 
tapered leaves, two single feathers for wings and a long bill. 
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Acoma and Laguna,—Zuni forms are the most highly styl- 
ized and unrecognizable as to species; Hopi is most compli- 
cated in its symbolism and most elaborate in design varia- 
tions. Casas Grandes is most effective in its spotting of 
light shapes against dark and most successful at combining 
animals forms with geometric shapes; Tewan pueblo, San 
Ildefonso combines its symbolism and bird forms most 
effectively; Santo Domingo offers the greatest number of 
variations of accessories; Cochiti is most unique in having 
no two shapes in any way identical and in securing an 
equally large variety in accessories of wings, heads, bodies 
and tails; Acoma has the lowest number of recognizable 
bird figures and the boldest shapes, and Laguna has the 
most unique accessory designs. Casa Grandes convention- 
alized designs most nearly resemble Mimbres Valley real- 
istic forms in its negative painting and in some of its bird 


Cochiti 


His body is designed with numerous scattered leaf and scal- 
loped shapes. Figure 3 seems to be in the act of crowing, 
though no rooster is he. His tail is weedy looking with a row 
of black dots outlining it. Two single feathers take the place 
of wings attached to the middle of his back. A shape re- 
sembling half a watermelon, black seeds included, decorates 
his side. Figure 4 has a webbed tail, a spotted body with 
black outline and tiny head. Figure 5 is a duck or goose 
as its long neck denotes. Its feathers are well indicated 
and a beautiful lotus-like tail just completes his cockiness. 

The pueblos Acoma and Laguna are located in the west- 
ern part of New Mexico and are not far apart. They also 
are of Keresan stock and their ceramic designs are similar. 
Acoma birds are beautifully designed but unrecognizable as 
to species. Their shapes are large, bold and extremely 
pleasing in pattern. Their bird forms exhibit a great va- 
riety of shapes. Figure 1 denies the first statement by 
being recognizable as a parrot. Figure 2 is also a parrot 
though not such a pleasing one. Figures 3, 4 and 5 are 
probably chickens, though there is no proof of this. The 


Laguna bird has a most unusual wing and likewise a unique 
headdress of tiered triangles. 

Of the pueblos whose conventionalized designs have just 
been discussed, Zuni, Hopi, Casas Grandes, Tewan pueblo, 
San Ildefonso, Keresan pueblos, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, 


equal. 


and reptile forms. Santo Domingo and Cochiti designs 
most closely resemble each other as do Laguna and Acoma. 
Zuni and Hopi are most widely contrasted, Hopi because of 
its elaborate, complicated symbolism, Zuni because of its 
simple stylized forms. 

The geometric life forms on Hopi pottery are countless, 
so that only a few can be noted. Figure groups 1-5 are the 
simplest of all bird forms using variations in tails, beaks, 
and bodies. Figure 6 uses disjointed geometric forms to 
represent a bird. The bird in Figure 7 is decidedly graceful 
and its form simply expressed in silhouette. Figure 8 is 
more highly geometric, but the parts are distinctly discern- 
able. Figure 9 combines the outspread wings and tail of 
a bird with a circle to represent the sun god. Figures 10, 
11, 12, 13 are geometric moths. : Figure 14 is a more compli- 
cated moth. Figure 15 is the sun emblem so often combined 
with birds to represent the sun god. Figures 16, 17, 18, 
19 are geometricized wing feathers with elaborately de- 
signed feathers. 

Of all the designs of the southwest, Casas Grandes, Hopi 
and Mimbres Valley are most beautiful, and, of those three, 
Mimbres Valley, the least influenced by foreign culture, has 
It is the essence of all that is fine in America’s 
oldest native art—Indian ceramic design. 
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Courtesy Minneapolis Museum of Art 


Students of design will find in this Mimbres pottery, as in most primitive design, a splendid demonstration 
of fundamental principles : 


The Mimbrean artist had not only a feeling for struc- 
tural plan, for proportion, and for harmony, but a real sense 
of tone balance. The clean cut, simple contrast of the dark 
—which is black, sienna or terra cotta in striping having 
the effect of incised lines. The result is a pleasing black, 
white, and gray design as effective as any modern designer 
could wish. 


The very striking “modernistic” bird is firmly held in 
by clean cut bands 


Invariably, the border design is finely balanced in rela- 
tion to the open center both in measure and weight. The 
width of the repeats is always carefully planned in varied 
relation to the depth of this border. 
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Courtesy Minneapolis Museum of Art 


Mimbres Pottery and Jewelry 


Many of the bowls have central nature motifs; such as appears but twice, thus not detracting from the central unit. 
ae fish, birds, grasshoppers, dogs, or goats. We find the border In other bowls the border becomes more delicate and of 
if always harmonious with this motif. Note the bat bowl with many repeats to harmonize with a more open center treat- 
| its active border. Here the inner edge repeats the point of ment. 

the bat’s wing. With restraint, this variation in the border 


: Zuni Apache Zuni 


ad American Indian Masks 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS FROM THE ALASKA INDIANS 


University of Oregon, Hugene 
HE subject of greatest interest to 
man is man himself. We visit our 

neighbors’ houses in the desire to see 
how our neighbors live. We travel to 
other portions of our own big country 
in order to observe the living habits of 
a different group—a group which mani- 

fests the same basic hungers that we do, but satisfies those 
hungers with different materials and in different ways from 
those which are provided in our own familiar environment. 
It is fascinating to us to watch those differences—those 
many facets of human problems. Each new community 
that we take the trouble to observe gives us its rewards in 
enlarging our knowledge and increasing our pleasure in this 
added knowledge of human nature. Doubtless that is why 
we travel. We know that our own civilization is but one 
phase of the big story. We know that any civilization, in 
itself, is the way that any one group, in its environment, 
solves the two-fold problem of getting along with nature 
and getting along with each other. In these solutions we 
have the key to differences in civilizations. In man’s ad- 
ventures in solving these basic problems he happens upon 
thrilling experiences. These experiences leave deep impres- 
sions upon him. Wanting to express and record these im- 
pressions, he carves them upon his tools and weapons, or 
appropriates a rock surface upon which to inscribe his pic- 
torial record. The extent of these carvings, on rock and 
other surfaces, these scratchings and these paintings, is the 
extent of his graphic art. 

In studying the art of the Alaska Indians, then, one 
happens upon the naive and expressive records of the dra- 
matic lives of this group. Dramatic because they wrested 
from a merciless and dramatic natural environment their 
food, shelter, clothing and weapons. “Without limitations 
and problems there is no art,” said the sage, and Nature 
provided these essentials for art in the lives of these In- 
dians. They, out of their capacities for response, have pro- 
duced a worthy culture. “I always inquire into their super- 
stitions first when wishing to understand a nation, because 
they are much more representative of the unconscious,” 
says another sage: and we can find in the superstitions of 
these Indians ample proof of the seriousness with which 
they contemplated the beaver, the wolf, the eagle, the raven, 
the salmon, the bear and the killer-whale which animated 
their daily lives and which stimulated their imaginative 


N. B. Zane 


concepts. In these concepts lay much of their sense of 
beauty. Fortunately for us and for them these persons 
were articulate concerning their feelings of beauty. They 
were able to say, to intone, to dance, to dramatize and to 
carve and paint and weave the records of their impressions. 

That old time civilization has yielded to the encroach- 
ments of the white man. Nowadays it is about impossible 
to find them living the old time thrills in the old time way. 
The stage has been set for a different mood of behavior. 
Old treasures have been laid aside. For their carvings and 
weavings one must haunt the museums, the cherished and 
guarded treasures of some shop keepers, and seek the offer- 
ings of trappers and traders who bring to the seaboard their 
findings in the more remote interior of the land. The 
Indian does bring his products of present-day craftsman- 
ship to the wharves where the tourist steamers stop, but 
these products are new and sophisticated things—made to 
please the white man’s taste. They manifest the inevitable 
result of their contracts with the white man’s machine civ- 
ilization—‘“‘conformity to pattern, cheapness, deterioration, 
and lack of personality.” 

The old things, however, in their primitive charm, are 
available as sources of motifs for applied design. Our illus- 
trations were rendered from original sketches, as accurately 
as possible and are all “adapted” to a greater or less degree 
to the medium of brush and paint and paper. The center 
unit, page 217, was borrowed from the belly of a medicine- 
man’s rattle. We thought it would provide an interesting 
motif for a surface pattern. You can study out, by help 
of the diagram, the pattern devices by which the motif was 
arranged and grouped for this purpose. The upper left 
unit in its original form, was painted on the stretched deer 
skin of a drum, and adapted to similar ends, with other 
motifs. In the upper right corner are front and side views, 
respectively, of a small carved wooden form, and ready for 
translation into modeled clay. The lower right unit was 
applied by the batik method to the ends of a silken scarf, 
as was the mask to its left. Other units were carried out by 
the batik method upon rectangles of silk for wall hangings. 
The motifs for panel, top page 219, are used in much the 
same way as originally carved upon a slate-like stone. It will 
be better understood upon explanation that the raven, upon 
his back at the bottom of the composition, is engaged in the 
gracious act of removing the ravages of sickness from a man 
by the process of a mysteriously potent pull at the sick man’s 
tongue. Other motifs were designed for silver jewelry. 
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An Alaskan mask, an excellent example of rhythmic spacing and light and dark arrangement 
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Decorative and Ceremonial Masks of the Alaska Indians Be]! 
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BS constructed into a pleasing surface pattern 


| An attractive all-over design made by a pupil of Mr. Zane and showing how the Alaskan mask unit was 
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Designs showing an ingenious adaptation of Alaska Indian art jewelry 
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Textile designs made by Leon Bakst from American Indian motifs 


Designs for silver jewelry made by students of University of Oregon from Alaska Indian motifs 
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